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WHO LOVES ME BEST? 


BY MARY ANN BROWNE.* 


Who loves me best?—my mother sweet, 
Whose every look with love is replete; 
Who held me, an infant,on her knee,— 
Who hath ever watched me tenderly; 

And yet I have heard my mother say, 

That she sometime must pass away: 

Who then shall shield me from earthly ill:— 
Some one must luve me better still! 


Who loves me best?—my father dear, 

Who loveth to have me always near; 

He whom I fly each eve to meet, 

When past away is the noontide heat; 

Who from the bank where the sunbeam lies 
Brings me the wild-wood strawberries, 

Oh! he is dear as my mother to me,— 

But he will perish, even as she. 


Who loves me best?—the gentle dove, 

That Ihave tamed with my childish love, 

That every one save myself doth fear, 

Whose soft coo soundeth when I come near; 
Yet perhaps it but loves me because I bring 
To its cage the dreps from the clearest spring, 
And hang green branches around the door:— 
Something, surely, must love me more! 


Who loves me best?—my sister fair, 

With her laughing eyes and clustering hair; 
Who flowers around my head doth twine, 
Who presseth her rosy lips to mine, 

Who singeth me songs in her artless glee,— 
Can any love me better than she? 

Yet when I asked, that sister confest 

Of all she did not love me the best! 


Who loves me best?—my brother young, 

With his healthy cheek and his lisping tongue; 
Who delighteth to lead me in merry play 

Far down the green-wood’s bushy way; 

Who showeth me where the hazel-nuts grow, 

And where the fairest field-flowers blow; 

Yet perhaps he loves me no more than the rest,— 
How shall I find who loves me best? 


My mother loves me,—but she may die; 

My white dove loves me,—but that may fly; 
My father loves me,—he may be changed: 

I have heard of brothers and sisters estranged; 
If they should forsake me, what should I do? 
Where should I bear my sad heart to? 

Some one surely would be my stay— 

Some one must love me better than they. 


“Yes, fair child! there is One above, 

Who loves thee with an unchangeable love; 

He who formed those frail, dear things, 

To which thy young heart fondly elings,— 

Even though all should forsake thee, still 

He would protect thee through every ill. 

Oh, is not such love worth all the rest?— 

Child! itis God who loves thee best?” 
—_—— 

*Authoress of “Mt. Blane,” “Ada,” &c. and of 
& volume just published, entittled “Repentance; and 
other Poems,” from which the above is taken. Miss 
Browne is not yet seventeen. 





The London Q. Review estimates the 
a number of the Jéwsat about six 
illions. 


FROM A LONDON PAPER. 
THE ROMANCE OF JESSIE, 
THE FLOWER OF DUMBLANE. 


“Who would bear the whips and seorns of time, 
“The oppressor’s wrong. the proud man’s contumely, 
“The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

“The insolence of office, and the spurns 

|“That patient merit of the unworihy takes, 

|“ When he himself might his quietus make 

“With a bere bodkin?” 

| Tux poet Tannahill is justly celebrated 
|for his many sweet Scottish songs. Hisshort 
\life of poverty and unfortunate death are 
|| probably known only to the peasantry of 
|| his own country and the curious in biogra- 
phy. Poor Tannabill, stung with indigna- 
tion from a sense of mortified pride, and, 
as he conceived, hopes blasted irremediably, 
rushed from a merry circle where he bad 
spent the evening, and rashly put an end 
to all his earthly troubles, by drowning 
himself near the place of his nativity. 

Many months previous to his death he 
had become gloomy and abstracted, and 
contemplated self-destruction with a fear- 
ful composure. The following words, so- 
lemnly addressed, and written by a brother 
poet on the eve of committing a similar act, 
were ever on his tongue: 

“Good heavens! the mystery of life explain, 

“Nor let me think I bear the load in vain: 

“Lest with the tedious journey, cheerless grown, 
“Urged by despair, I throw the burden down.” 
Tannahill had long been the sport of way- 
ward fate, occasioned, in some degree, by 
faults within himself; but more particularly 
| by the apathy and remissness of his coun- 
|trymen, who, with all their boasted gene- 
lrosity, neglected him. Like most poets, 
|| he was sensitive to excess, and deadly jeal- 


| ous of his fair fame. Always suspicious of 











|| the motives of his patrons, he was reserved 
jand unamiable before them. That they | 
| should look down on him as an object for | 
|their commiseration, or entertain him as! 
| they would a paid creature for their amuse-| 
H ment, was to his haughty spirit mortifying 
| in the extreme; and, rather than submit to 
| the humiliating caprice of patronage broad- 
j|ly assumed, he chose to clasp poverty to 
| his aching heart, and, in the ragged abode 
|of misery, was pleased to utter those bril 
| liant strains of imagery and sentiment which 
|have beguiled many a wéary hour, and yet 
, shall enliven the social circles in his native 
land—if there be any thing in immortality; 
|to the “crack of doom.” 
The cause for irritation which immedi- 
‘ately preceded his act of self-destruction 
| was a supposed insult given by one of his| 
associates on the fatalevening. Talent will 
\always create envy, and, consequently, be-, 
get enemies, who will seize opportune me-| 
|ments to mortify and annoy. This is ac-| 
cording to human nature, and poor Tanna- 
hill ought to have estimated it with the 
mind of a philosopher; but, unfortunately 
, for himself, he carried within his bosom the 
heart ofa poet, tremblingly “alive all o’er” 
with a high sense of honourable feeling, 
| Tendered still more intense by a vivid imag- 
ination, 














Of his songs, none have been more uni- 
versally esteemed than his “Jessie, the 
Flower of Dumblane.” The beautiful im- 
agery of the verse, and the plaintive sweet- 
ness of the air,* gained it an immediate 
popularity, which promises to be as lasting 
as the language in which it was written. 

The fair subject of this song was a bon- 
nie lassie in Dumblane. Her family were 
of poor extraction, and Jessie was content. 
ed with a peasant’s lot. When Tannabill 
became acquainted with her, she was in 
her *‘teens,” a slight dimple-cheeked, hap- 
py lassie; her hair yellow-coloured and lux- 
uriant; her eyes large and full, overflowing 
with the voluptuous languor which is so be- 
coming in young blue eyes with golden 
lashes. The tinge which lit up her oval 
cheek was delicate and evanescent, and her 
lips bubbled with bliss as she gave utter« 
ance to her heart. 

Tannahill was struck with her beauty, 
and, as in all things he was enthusiastical, 
became, forthwith, her ardent worshipper. 
But her heart was not to be won. Young, 
thoughtless, panting to know and see the 
world, she left her poor lover ‘to con songs 
to his mistress’ eye-brows,” while she reck- 
lessly rambled among the flowery meads of 
Dumblane, or of an evening sang his inspi- 
red verses to him with the most mortifying 
nonchalance. This wasa twofold misery to 
the sensitive poct. A creature so swectly 
elegant, so dear to him, so very lovely and 
innocent, and yet; withal so encased in ine 
sensibility as apparently neither to be con- 
scious of the beauty of the verses trembling 
on her dulcet tongue, nor caring for the 
caresses of her lover—it was too much, to 
mark all this, and to feel it with the feelings 
of a poet, was the acme of misery. 

But the “Flower of Dumblane” was not 
that unfeeling, unimaginating being which 
Tannahill pictured her. She was a creature 
all feeling, all imagination, although the 
bard had not that in his person or manners 
to engage her attention or to arrest her fan- 
cy. The young affections are not to be 
controlled.” Love, all mighty love, must be 
free, else it ceases to be love. Tannahill 
was plain in his person and manners, and 
felt and expressed discontentment at the 
cruel disappointments which it had been 
his unhappy fate almost invariably to en- 
counter, Jessie, on the contrary, looked 


upon the world as a brilliant spectacle yet 


to be seen and enjoyed, as a vast paradise 
full of the beauty of heaven and of earth, 
where men walked forth in the image of 
the'r Creator, invested with his attributes, 
and where women trod proudly amidst the 
lovely creation, an angel venerated and 
adored. ‘To €xpress dissatisfaction under 
all these circumstances was to her mind the 
extravagance of a misanthrope, the mad- 

©The air is composed by R. A. Smith, of Edin- 
burg. The verses, too, are indebted to his critical 
acumen, the manuscript song having been twice the 
length of the printed one. The writer of this re- 
cvived his intelligence of the fact from Mr. Smith, 
who was on intimate terms with Tannabill, and ef- 
ten endeavoured to cheer up the drooping spirit of 
the bard. 





or 
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ness of a real lover of misery, and a suffi-| 
cient cause for her. not to respect him. 

Both viewed the world through a false me- 
dium, and their deductions, although at va-| 
riance, gave colour to their minds and ac-| 
celerated their fate. 

Jessie could not comprehend what ap- 
peared to her the folly of her suitor. She 
relished not his sickly sentiment; and as all | 
woman-kind ever did so, she scorned a coo-} 
ing lover. The bard was driven to des-| 
pair, and, summoning up an unwonted en-| 
ergy of mind, departed, and left his adored | 


splendidly over the shining water, which 
now and then gurgled and mantled round 
their basis. Fifeshire was spread forth like 


vast emeralds set in a lake of silver, rose | erty, by his injustice and dishonesty ;—mar- 


|| ried: destroyed the happiness of his family, 
and shattered the reason of his lovely wife, 
by his unhallowed course. In this portion 


a map, her hundred of inland villages and | of tlie tale, there is a fearful and thrilling 
| cots tranquilly sleeping in the sunshine. |) interest. Having gone through a recital 


|| The din of the artisans’ hammers in Kirk-|| of his own baseness, the friends he had dis. 


| aldy and Queensferry smote the still air; and || honored and the duels he engaged in, he 
|Dumfermline’s apron’d inhabitants scatter- | hastens to the conclusion of the Tragedy, 
ed forth their whitened webs beneath the'! After he had become completely lost toa 
noontide sun. On the opposite shore, || sense of manliness ‘soiled in the whiteness 
Leith disgorged her black smoke, which|/of his soul,’ and his passions inflamed b 

rolled slowly in volumes to the sea Edin-|/ draughts of liquid fire, he says: (Col. Star.) 


to her youthful aberrations. 


burg castle, like a mighty spirit from the || 


‘One day—it was an ominous day—the 


Soon after this period, the song of ‘‘Jes- 
sie, the Flower of Dumblane,” together 
with the music, was published; and became 
a public favorite; it was sung every where, 
in theatres and at parties, a world of praise 


air; and Arthur’s Seat rose hugely and dark- 
ly in the back ground, The chorusses of 
the fishermen, like hymns to the great spir- 
| it of the waters, ascended over New-Haven; 





was showered upon it from woman’s flatter- || and down from Grainsmouth, lightly boom- 


ing lips, and men became mad to know the 
adored subject ofthe lay. Ina short period 
it was discovered, Jessie Monteith, the 
pretty peasant of Dumblane, was the fa- 
voured one, From all quarters, young men 
and bachelors flocked to see her, and her 
own sex were curious and critical. Many 


ing o’er the tide, floated the tall bark. 
The world seemed steeped in happiness. 
But there was one, a wandering one, an 
outcast, wretched and~despairing, amidst 
| all this loveliness; her bosom was cold and 
dark, no ray could penetrate its depths; the 
sun shone not for her, nor did nature smile 





“vasty deep,” reared her gray bulwarks in || anniversary of our marriage—in a fit of say. 


age hilarity, I swore I would celebrate it 
with more than usual splendor. I got u 

|at twelve the preceding night, and intox- 
cated myself before sunrise, when I went 
\to bed and slept myself partly sober again 
|before dinner. At dinner! drank and en- 
| ticed my poor Amelia to follow my example, 
| till the little reason left us began to stag. 
|geron its throne. I proposed a toast— 
|*Our wedding day—and many happy re. 
/turns of it.2 A sudden pang seemed to 
| cross her mind and produce a train of bitter 


promising youths paid their addresses to her || around but to inflict a more exquisite pang 
and experienced the same reception as her || on the unfortunate. Her steps were bro- 
> — Bye er ener hei  - i a and —— now ——- a 
’ a , | water’s edge, and then receded. No hu- 
spark, from Mid Lothian, adorned with ed- } man i ang was near to disturb her pur- 
ucation, being of polished manners, and || pose—all was quietness and privacy: but 
confident from wealth and superiority of) there was an eye from above who watched || happy day—but” The tone and look irti- 
rank, gained her young affections. She | all. Jessie Monteith—how mournfully ||tated my already infuriated spirit, burning 
too credulously trusted in his unhallowed || sounds that name at this crisis! But Jessie ||as it was in liquid flames. ‘But what?— 
professions. The ardour of first love over- |’ sat herself down, and removing a shawl and || replied I—‘Come, speak out—let us have 
came her better judgment, and abandoning || bonnet from her person, and taking a string ||no secrets on this happy day.’ ‘We have 
herself to her love of passion, she made an || of pearl from her marble-seeming neck, and | paid dearly for it’—she said—You with the 
imprudent escape from the protection ofher ||a gold ring, which she kissed eagerly, from || loss of fortune, fame and goodness—I with 
parents, and soon found herself in elegant || her taper finger, she cast up her streaming’||a broken heart, and a shattered reason.’ 
apartments near the city of Edinburgh. —_| eyes, meekly imploring the forgiveness of | ‘And I alone am to blame for all this, I 
_The song of neglected T annahill was to!) heaven on him, the cause of her misery and || suppose” 
his Jessie both a glory and a curse, while it | death. Scarce offering a prayer for her-|; ‘No;1 blame nothing but my own folly. 
brought her into noice and enhanced her'|| self, she breathed forth the names of her dis-| I had my warnings, but they came too late, 
beauty, it laid the foundation of her final || consolate parents, and ere the eye could||orrather as my conscience tells me, I shut 
destruction, Popularity is a dangerous el-| follow her, she disappeared in the pure| my ears tothem. Would I had died,’ ad- 
evation, whether the object of it be a peas-| stream! || ded she, wringing her hands, ‘before that 


|recollections. ‘Was it not a happy day, 
| Amelia,’ said Itauntingly. She burst into 
|tears, and covered her face with her hands 
fora minute; then slowly removing them, 
ishe replied with a look of agony, that still 
|haunts me day and night,—‘Yes, it wasa 








ant ora prince; temptations crowd around it, || 
and snares are laid on every hand. ‘*Who |' stirred not a leaf; a bell did not toll; nor did 
would be eminent,” said a distinguished | a sigh escape from the lips of one human); ‘does it mean to say I deceived it. 


child of popularity, ‘‘if they knew the per- 
il, the madness and distraction of mind to 
which the-creature of the popular breath is 
exposed?” 


When the poet heard of the fate of his|| 
beloved Jessie, his heart almost burst with |! 
mental agony, and working himself into the |; 


enthusiastic frenzy of inspiration, poured 


forth a terrent of song more glowing and || 


energetic than ever before dropped in burn- 
ing accents from his tongue. It is to be 
lamented, that ina fit of d sgust, he after- 
ward destroyed those poetic records of his 
passion and resentment. } 

Ere three yeats had revolved tlieir triple| 
circuit after Jessie left her father’s home, || 
she was achanged woman, The compan- i 
ion of her flight had forsaken her. She |! 
was destitute in her splendid habitation. 
Her blue eyes looked pitiful on all things! 
around her; her oval cheeks were indented | 
by the hand of misery, and her face and/) 
person presented the picture of an unhap-|, 
py, but amiable being. How changed was| 
the figure clothed in silk, which moved on}, 
the banks of the Forth, from the happy,| 
lively girl in Dumblane, dressed in the rus-|' 
tic garb of a peasant! But this is a subject 
too painful to dwell on, let us hasten to the 
catastrophe. 

It was on an afternoon in July, a beauti- 
ful sunny a‘ternoon, the air was calm and 
pure. ‘The twin islands of the Fortb, like 








The sun shone on; the green of the earth 


| women passed away, 








FAREWELL. 
By Bishop Heher. 


When eyes are beaming 

j What never tongue might tell, 

When tears are streaming 

i From their erystal cell; 

| When hands are linked that dread to part, 
i} And heart is met by throbbing heart, 

1 Oh! bitter, bitter is the smart 

| Of them that bid farewell! 





|| miserable day.’ 


I laughed aloud. ‘Poor soul,’ cried I, 


Pish, 


being, and yet the spirit of the loveliest of |} woman! did you ever flatter yourself your 


| weak and silly sex was a match for men— 
{men of the world—men of experience, 
| Pshaw! a wife isa mere plaything—a—’ 

‘A victim,’ sighed my poor wife. ‘But 
| what can you charge me with? 
| *Your fortune is gone,’ said I. 

*Who was it wasted it for me?’ 

‘Your beauty is turned to deformity; you 
have grownas ugly as the . 

‘Who spoiled it by robbing me of rest by 
night, of happiness by day?” 

‘You are no longer the gay, sprightly, 


|depths of guilty and infamous dissipation. A | 


, animated, witty thing that won my heart.’ 
‘Your heart,’ replied she, scornfully; ‘but 
| who was it that robbed me of my gaiety; 
| that worried my sickened soul by night and 
| day; that has broken my heart, and tu 
|my brain? Do you know the man, the 
monster I would say?” Her eyes now flash- 
ed fire as she continued, ‘Do you know - 
- ; monster, I say? he who deceived my youth; 
THE EXTRACT. | wasted my Ketenee destroyed m4 Lapp 
Which follews, is from one of the ‘Tales || ness; degraded the modesty of my sex and 
of the Good Woman,’ by Paulding, a work || station; poured liquid fires down my throat 
to which we referred, as our readers may | and heaped coals of fire on the heads of my 
recollect, a few weeks since. The history children? who rendered the past a recol- 


When hope is chidden, 
That fain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidden 
In the breast to dwell; 
When fetrered by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid farewell! 











\is that of a young man, who descended by | lection of horror, the present yet worse; the 
p 


the regular gradations of vice, to the very | future —O 

‘J, whom you promised to love and obey 
all your life. Come give me an example 
of obedience,’ cried 1, pouring out a glass 
of filthy liquor, ‘come, ong bumper more; 


youth of fortune, who became a Drunkard 
by degrees; wasted his own patrimony by 
gambling, then reduced his sisters to pov- 


filling th 
ly atone: 
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“ 





a= 


swear you shall drink one bumper more | 
to this happy day—come!’ 

4 will not; 1am already more than half a 

” 

‘and half a fool,’ muttered I, rising and; JUNE. 
saggering to the other side of the table, | 
where she was sitting, ‘1 swear you shall) 
drink it.’ 

‘| swear I will not!” 

Wio shall answer for the actions of a man, | 
mad with drink! Not himself, for he is a| 
beast without a soul; not his Maker, for he 


fire, myself at the opposite, the lady of the 
house in the centre. We were all in ex- 
cellent humour, and Julia and I eyed each 
other in the most preserving style imagina- 
ble. Her aunt indeed rallied us upon the 
occasion; and I thought Julia never appear- 
ed half so beautiful as now. 


the same fruits; drink the same gall and bit- 
terness here, the same fiery draught here- 
after. 














Oh Saratog2, Lebanon, Niagara, and Ballston! 

hea SS CF FS wale, * But pleasures are like poppis spread: 

The fashionable girls are off, and so are all the fel- || You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 

| Sosaith Robert Burns; and truth tospeak, 
distich was never more effectually verified 
jthan at this interesting moment, A ser- 





















lows. 
And I am puffing like a pair of apoplectic bellows. 



















: : issi ,the sky above i ; ] ; 

bas abandoned him. a sage now en- || The > oligo Sey eee bouncing by accident into a rogn 
sued, during which I gra ld y became f. And every head’s as good as dead the sun can lay his || where a gallant ison his knees before his 
fitated into fury. The clildren clung af- rayson; | mistress, and in the act of “popping the 





frighted about us, but I kicked them away. 
My poor Amelia at length struck the glass 
out of my hand; I became furious as a de- 
mon, and threw her from me with a diabol- 
ical force, against the corner of the fire 
place. She fell, raised herself half up, gave 
her children one look and me another, and 
snk down again. She was dead. 

lam now the sober tenant ofa mad house. 
The jury that tried me, would not believe 
aman who acted such scenes as were pro- 
ved upon me, could be in his senses. They 





The market smells most horribly—It’s death to go || question,” is vexatious, An elderly gentle- 
to dinner, ; man losing his hat and wig on a windy day, 
And I expect to melt away—Ido—asI'masinner || ij, vexatious. A young gentleman attempt- 


The lean, like walking skeletons, go stalking pale || ing to spring over a stile by way of a 
and gloomy, | ing his agility to a bevy of approaching la- 
And the fat, like red hot warming pans, send hot- || dies, and coming: plump down, is vexa- 
ter fancies thro’ me, || tious, and these things are plagues and an- 
I wake from dreams of polar ice, on which I was a || noyances sufficient to render life a perfect 
slider, one || nuisance, and fill the world with innumera- 
Like fishes dreaming of the sea and waking in the | ble heart-breakings and felo-de-ses. But 
eplier. | bad as they are, they are nothing to the in- 
. . : Ye steamboats upon Hudson river—15—20 milere: || tolerable vexation experienced by me, (and 
acquitted me on the score of insanity. My It makes my fancy cool to hear the hissing of your || 1 believe by Juha too,) on hearing a slow, 
relatives placed me here to pass the rest of boilers. || loud, solemn stroke of the knocker upon 
my days, and recover my senses if I can. |! your 150 passengers, all cool as Holland skaiters, {/the outer door. It was repeated once— 
But lam not mad; the justice of heaven || And the punches iced so thrillingly by your white | twice—thrice. We heard it simultaneously 
—— that I - live apie _ in | apron’d waiters. || —we (to wit, Julia and 1) ceased ogling 
thefull perception of my past wickedness. ||. : ee '|each other simultaneously. The whole of 
[know not what has become of my chil- ‘ sigh to think of all these things; I wish that I 
| 
| 
' 


























. : e was able |'us suspended our conversation in a moment 
dren, for ne one will answer my inquiries— 








To “cut” the th d ipts that lie upon || —looked to the door of the room—breath 
noone will tellme where they are, or wheth- my table— ed hard, and wondered what it could be. 
erthey are dead or alive. All I can under: | If I could coin the flesh I've lost, or make # horse || The reader will perhaps marvel how such 
stand is, that I shall never see them more. | of sorrow, 





' |'an impression could be produced by so ve 
I'd be upon the road to Saratoga Springs tomer’ trivial a circumstance; but if he himself 
= \|had heard the sound, he would cease to 
|! wonder at the strangeness of our feelings. 
From Blackwood's Magazine, | The knocks were the most extraordinary 
\jever heard. They were not those pretty, 
THE MAN-MOUNTAIN. || sharp, brisk, soda-water knicks one by 
We were all—Julia, her aunt, and my- || little, bustling, common-place men. On the 
self, seated at a comfortable fire on a De-|| contrary, they were slow, sonorous, and de- 

cember evening. The night was dark, | terminate. 

starless and rainy, while the drops pattered | Scarcely had our surprise time to sub- 
}upon the windows, and the wind howled | side, than we heard the outer door open by 
jat intervals along the house-tops. In a) the servant—then it closed—then heavy 
;word, it was as gloomy a night as one! footsteps, one, two, and three, were audi« 
é | would wish to see in this, the most dismal | ble in the lobby—then the dining-room 
tlernity waits te swallow me up. Lam /|season of the year. Strictly speaking, 1) door was opened; and a form which filled 
going to meet Amelia! | should have been at home, for it was Sun-| the whole of its ample aperture from top of 
The man to whose charge I am commit-|| day; and my own habitation was at too great || bottem, from right to left, made its appear- 
ed, has furnished me with the means of ful-|| a distance to justify a visit of mere ceremo-|| ance. It was the figure of a man, but lan- 
filling this my last task, and making the on- || ny on so sacred a day, and amid such stor-| guage would sink under his immensity. 
ly atonement in my power, for what I have | my weather. The truth is, I sallied out to || Never in earth, or air, or ocean, was such 
done. If there be any one who shall read || see Julia. ‘la man seen. 





My constant companion day and night, wa- 
king or dreaming, is my murdered wife. 
Every moment of my life is spent in recal- 
ling to my mind, the history of that ill fated 
gil, and in summing up what I have to an-| 
swer for to her, her friends and her off- | 
spring. Denied the indulgence ofall sorts | 
of stimulants, my strength 1s gone; my body | 
shrunk and shrivelled almost to a skeleton, 
and my limbs quake with the least exertion. | 
Guilt grins me in the face; infamy barks at 

my heels; scorn points her finger at me;/| 
disease is gnawing at my vitals; death al- 
teady touches me with his icy fingers; and 













































this, to whom temptation may beckon afar | 
off, at a distance which disguises its defor- || 
nity, let him contemplate me as I entered | 
on the stage of life; as | pursued my career | 
; as I closed, or am about to close it || 
forever. Let him not cheat his soul; let 
not for a moment believe, that it is im-| 
possible for him to become as bad, nay, | 
Worse thanI have been. If we look only at i 
the beginning and end of a careeer of infa-!) 
my and wickedness, the space appearsa| 
gulf which the delinquent has overleapt at | 
asingle bound. But if we examine into the! 
particulars of his life and progress, we shall | 
teldom fail to find that the interval has been | 
passed, and the gaol attained, step by step, 
by little and little, from good to bad, from || 
to worse. The pride of human reason, || 
May whisper in our ears that we can never || 
me like the wretch whose career we 
lave Just been tracing. But as poor Ophe- || 
says, ‘We know what we are, but we) 
know not what we may be.’ It is only to’) 
begin as 1 began; to sow the same seeds, || 
ind be sure that in good time you will reap!’ 




































































I verily believe I could write a whole || 
volume about her. She came from the | 
north country, and was at this time on a 
visit to her aunt, in whose house she resi- || 
ded; and in whose dining room, at the pe- H 
viod of my story, we were all seated round || 
a comfortable fire. Though a prodigious | 
admirer of beauty, I am a bad hand to de-| 
scribe it. Todo Julia justice, however, I) 
must make the attempt. She was rather) 
under the middle size, (not much, ) blue || 
eyed, auburn haired, fair complexioned, || 
and her shape was of uncommon elegance | 
and proportion. Neck, bosom, waist, feet, \| 
hands, &c. all were perfect, while her 
nose was beautifully Grecian, her mouth | 
sweetness itself, and her teeth as white and 
sparkling as pearls, In a word, I don’t 
believe that wide Scotland could boast of a! 
prettier girl—to say nothing of merry En- 
gland and the Isle of Saints, 

It was at this time about eight o’clock:| 
tea had just been over, the tray removed, 
and the table put to rights. The star of 





my attraction was se at one side of the 


He was hugeness itself— 
bulk personified—the beau ideal of ampli- 
tude. When the dining-room door was 
first opened, the glare of the well-lighted 
lobby gleamed in upon us, illuminating our 


|| whole apartment with increase of lustre; 


but no sooner did he set his foot upon the 
threshold, than the lobby light behind him 
was shut out. He filled the whole gorge 
of the door like an enormous shade. The 
door itself seemed to stand aghast at such 
a stupendous substitute, and its yawning 
aperture shrunk with apprehension lest its 
jaws should be torn asunder by the en- 
trance of so great a mass of animated mate- 


| rials. 


Onward, clothed in black, came the mo- 
ving mountain, and a very pleasing mon- 
ster he was. A neck like arhinoceros sat 
piled between his “Atlantean shoulders,” 
and bore upon its tower-like and sturdy 
stem, a countenance prepossessing from its 
good-humour, and amazing for its plump- 
ness snd rubicundity. His cheeks were 
swollen out into billows of fat—his eyes 
overhung with turgid and most majestic 
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lids, and his chin double, triple, aye quad-| 
tuple. As for his mouth— 


“It was enough to win a lady's heart 
With its bewitching sinile.” 


Onward came the moving mountain— 
shaking the flcor beneath his tread, filling 
a tithe of the room with his bulk, and black- 
ening every object with his portentous sha- 

ow. 

I was amazed—I was confounded—I was 
horrified. Not so Julia and her aunt, who 
far from participating in my perturbed emo- 
tions, got up from their seats, smiled with a 
welcoming nod, and requested him to sit 
down. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Tims,” said Julia. 

**Glad to se¢ you, Mr. Tims,” said her 
aunt. 

‘*Mr. Tims!” Gracious heavens, and was 
this the name of the mighty entrant? Tims! 
Tims! Tims!—the thing was impossible. 
A man with such a name should be able to 
go into a nut-shell; and here was one that 
a@ mountain could scarcely contain! Had 
he been called Sir Bullion O’Dunder, Sir 
Theodosius M’Turk, Sir Rugatino Magnifi- 
cus, Sir Blunderbusg Blarney, or some other 
high-sounding name, I should have been 

rfectly satisfied. But to be called Tims/ 

pon my honour, I was shocked to hear it. 
The very first principles of unity were out- 
raged, and the most atrocious discord sub- 
stituted in their place. 

Mr. Tims sat him down upon the great 
elbow chair, for he wasa friend, it seems, of 
the family—a weighty one assuredly; but 
one whose acquaintanceship they were all 
glad to court. The ladies, in truth, seem- 
ed much taken with his society. They put 


fifty questions to him about the play—the 
assembly—the sermon—marriages —deaths 
—christening, and what not; the whole of 
which he answered with surprising volubil- 


ity. His tongue was the only active part 
about him, going as glibly as if he were ten 
stones, instead of thirty, and as if he 
were a J'ims in person as well as in name. 
In a short time I found myself totally neg- 
lected. Julia ceased to eye me, her aunt 
to address me, so completely were their 
thoughts occupiel with the Man-Moun- 
tain, 

In about half an hour I began to feel con- 
foundedly uncomfortable. I was a mere 
cipher in the room; what with the appalling 
bulk of Mr. Tims, the attention the ladies 
bestowed upon him, and the neglect with 
which they treated me, I sunk considera- 
bly in my own estimation. 5 

What was to be done? With the ladies, 
it was plain, 1 could do nothing, with Mr. 
Tims, it was equally plain, I ought to do 
nothing—seeing that, however much he 
was the cause of my uneasiness, he was 
at least the innocent cause, and therefore 
neither morally nor judicially amenable to 
punishment. His offence was unpremedi- 
tated; the reverse of what lawyers call 
malice and consequently not a pe- 
nal one. It is all very well, however, to 
talk of morality and legality. When a 
man’s passions are up, his sense of justice is 
asleep, and all idea of rectitude is hidden in 
the blinded impulse of indignation. From 
respecting Mr. Tims I came to hate him; 
and I vowed internally, that, rather than be 
annihilated by this enlarged edition of Dan- 
jel Lambert, I would pitch him over the 
window. Had I beena giant, I am sure | 
would have done it onthe spot. Unfortu- 
nately for me, Mr. Tims was a mountain, 


|and flinging the gloom of his gigantic pre- 


Under these circumstances, there was no 
help for me but to march off, and take my- 
self away from such a scene of annoyance. 
It was plain, I was no longer the “lion” of 
the might, but a feeble star dwindled into 
the shade before the presence of a more} 
glorious luminary—the ladies ceased to 
worship at my deserted shrine. 1 accord- 
ingly got up, and pretending it was neces- 
sary that I should see some person in the 
next street, abruptly left the room. Julia— 
I did not expect it; saw me tothe door, 
shook hands with me, and said she hoped I 
would return to supper when my business | 
was finished. Sweet girl! was it possible 








she could prefer the Man-Mountain to me? | 
Away I went inte the open air. 


coursing of love, screened from the noon- 
tide sun. . 

I paused at the door for some time, un. 
certain whether to enter; at last my mind 
was made up, and I knocked, resolved to 
encounter the Man-Mountain a second 
time, and, if possible, recover the lost glan- 
ces of Julia. On entering the dining room, 
I found an accession to the company in the 
person of our landlord, who sat opposite to 
Mr. Tims, listening to some facetious story 
which the latter gentleman seemed in the 
act of relating. He had come home during 
our absence, and, like his wife and her 
niece, appeared to be fascinated by the 
eloquence and humour of his stout friend. 


I had no || At least, so I judged, for he merely recog- 


business whatever to perform: it was mere || nised my presence by a slight bow, and de. 


fudge; and I resolved to go home as fast as | 
I could. 4 

But I did not go home. On the contrary, 
I kept strolling about from street to street, 
sometimes thinking upon Julia, sometimes | 
upon Mr. Tims. The night was of the most | 
melancholy description—a cold, cloudy, 


windy, rainy December night. Not a soul | 


voted the whole of his attention to the ow- 
ner of the mighty shadow. Julia and her 
aunt were similarly occupied, and I was 
more neglected than ever. 

I felt horribly annoyed. There was a 
palpable injustice in the whole case, which 


||to me was utterly unendurable; and my 


wrath boiled over in fierce but bootless ve. 


was upon the streets excepting a solitary i hemence. The subjects on which the com. 


straggler, returning hither and thither from | 


an evening sermon, or an occasional watch- | theme was love. 


man gliding past with his lantern, like an| 
incarnation of the Will-o-wisp. I strolled | 
up and down for half an hour, wrapped in| 
an olive great coat, and having a green silk 
umbrella over my head. It was well I| 
chanced to be so well fortified against the 
weather, for had it been otherwise; I must | 
have been drenched to the skin. Where I) 
went I know not, so deeply was my mind 
wound up in its various melancholy cogita-| 
tions. ‘This, however, I do know, that, af- 
ter striking against sundry lamp-posts, I 
found myself precisely at the point from 
which I set out, viz: at the door of Julia’s 
aunt’s husband’s house. 

I paused for a moment, uncertain whether 
to enter, and in the meantime, turned my 
eyes to the window, where, upon the white 
blind, I beheld the enormous shadow of a 
human being. My flesh crept with horror 
on witnessing this apparition, for I knew it 
to be the shadow of the Man-Mountain—the 
dim reflection of Mr. Tims. No other hu- 
man being could cast such a shade. Its 





proportions were magnificent, and filled up 
the whole breadth of the window screen; | 


nay, the shoulders shot away latterly be-| 
yond its utmost limits, and were lost in| 


space, having apparently nothing whereon | 
to cast their mighty image. On beholding 
this vast shade, my mind was filled with a 
thousand exalted thoughts. I was carried 
away in imagination to the mountain soli- 
tude of the earth. I saw Mont Blanc lifting 
his white, bald head into cold immensity, 


sence over the whole sweep of the vale of 
Chamouni—that vale in which the master- 
mind of Coleridge composed the sublimest 
hymn ever sung, by the inspired bard. I 
was carried away to the far off South sea, 
where, atsunset, the Peak of Tenerriffeblack- 
ens the ocean for fifteen miles with his ma- 
jestic shadow dilated upon the waves. Then 
the snowy Chimboraza cleaving the sky 
with his wedge-like shoulders, arose before 
me; and the exalted summit cf volcanic Co- 
topaxi—both gleoming the Andes with 
shade. Then Ida, and Pindus, and Olym- 
pus, were made visible to my spirit. 1 be- 
held the fauns and satyrs bounding and 
dancing in the shadows of these Gassic 
mountains, while the Grecian maids walk- 








and I was no giant. 





ed in beauty along their sides, singing to 
their full-toned lyres, and porchense Wie 


pany conversed were various, but the staple 
Mr. Tims related some 


lof his own love adventures, which were 
| doubtless, sufficiently arausing, if we may 
|judge by the shouts of laughter they eli- 


cited from all the party; myself only except. 
ed. 

Perhaps the reader may think that there 
was something ludicrous in the idea of such 


aman being in love. Not at all—the notion 


| was sublime; almost as sublime as his sha- 


|dow—almost as overwhelming as his per- 


\son. Conceive the Man-Mountain playing 
the amiable with a delicate young creature 
\like Julia. Conceive him falling on his 
| knees before her—pressing her delicate 
|hand, and “popping the question,” while 
| his large round eyes shed tears of affection 
| and suspense, and his huge sides shook with 
emotion! Conceive him enduring all the 
pangs of love-sickness—never telling his 
love; ‘‘concealment, like a wormin the bud, 
praying upon his damask cheek,” while his 
hard hearted mistress stood disdainfully by, 
| “like pity on a monument, smiling at grief.” 
| Above all, conceive him taking the lover's 
|leap—say from Dunnet or Dunscansby- 
| head, where the rocks tower four hundred 
|feet above the Pentland Firth, and floun- 
|dering in the waters like an enormous 
whale, the herring shoals hurrying away 
|from his unwieldy gambols, as from the 
| presence of the real sea-born leviathan. 
| To add to my other pangs, the fiend of 
| Jealousy, wreathed with snakes, appe 
before me—for I noticed Julia and Mr. 
| Tims interchanging mutual glances, and 
blushing deeply when detected. The Mam 
Mountain was, after all, a person of sensi- 
bility—a man of fine feelings—a reader 
| doubtless of the sketch Book—subject to 
fits of melancholy, and very sentimental. 
He sighed profoundly, passionately, ten 
derly; and the sighs came from ‘his breast 
like blasts of wind from the cavern of Eo 
lus. By Jove, he was in love; in love with 
Julia! and [ thought it high time to probe 
him to the quick. : 
**Sir,” said I ‘you must be conscious that 
you have no right to love Julia. You have 
no right to put your immense body between 
her and me. She is my betrothed bride, 
and mine she shall beforever.” _ , 
‘1 have weighty reasons for loving bet, 
replied Mr. Tims. 





‘Were your reasons as weighty as you 
person, you shal] not love her.’ 


a 
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She shall be mine,’ responded he, with a 
deeply drawn sigh. ‘You cannot, at least, 
prevent her image from being enshrined in 
my heart. No Julia even when thou de- 
sendest to the grave, thy remembrance 
willcause thee to live in my imagination and | 
[shall thus write thine elegy; 
leannot deem thee dead—like the perfumes 

Arising from Judea’s vanished shrines 
Thy voice still fluats around me. 


She shall be mine,” continued he in the 


Cold, bitter cold—no warmth! no light! 
Lif, all thy comforts once I had! 

Yet here I'm chained this freezing wight, 
Although not mad? no, no! not mad! 


’Tis sure some dream! some vision vain; 
What! I, the child of rank and wealth! 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Bereft of freedom, friends and health? 
Ah! while Ldwetl on blessings fled, 
Which never more my heart must glad, 
How aches my heart! how burns my head, 
But ‘tis not mad—no, ‘tis not mad. 





same strain. ‘Prose and verse shall woo 
her for my lady-love; and she shall blush | 
and hang her head in modest joy, even as| 
the rose when listening to the music of her | 
beloved bulbul beneath the stars of night.” | 

These amorous effusions, and the tone | 
of insufferable affectation with which they | 
were uttered, roused my anger to the ut-| 


Hast thou, my child, forgot ere this, 
A mother’s face, a mother’s tongue? 
She'll ne’er forget your parting kiss, 
Nor round her neck how fast vou clung; 
Nor how with me, you sued to stay, 
Nor hew that suit your sire furbade; 
Nor how—L'll drive such thoughts away— 
They'll make me mad—they’ll make me mad— 





most pitch, and I exclaimed alond, ‘Think | 
not, thou revivication of Falstuff—thou en- 


larged edition of Lambert—thou folio of | 


humanity—thou Titan—thou Briareus—| 
thou Sphynx—thou Goliah of Gath, that | 
shal! bend beneath thy ponderous inso-| 
lence!” ‘The Mountain was amazed at my | 
courage; I was amazed at it myself; but | 
what will not love effect? 

‘No,’ continued L, secing the impression | 
my words had produced upon him, “‘I des- | 
pise thee, and defy thee, even as Hercules 
did Antezus, as Sampson did Harapha, as 
Orlando did Feragus. “Bulk without spirit | 
vast, I fear thee not—come on.” So say- | 
ing | rushed onward to the Mountain, who | 
arose from his seat to receive me. The fol-| 
lowing passage from the Agonistes of Mil-| 
ton will give some idea of our encounter. 
‘Aswith the foree of winds and waters pent, 

When mountains tremble, these two masty pillars, 
With horrible convulsion to and fro, 

He tugged, he shook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath.” 

‘Psha!’ said Julia' blushing modestly») 
‘can’t you let me go’’—Sweet Julia! I had) 
her in my arms. 

‘But where,’ said I, “tis Mr. Tims?’ 

‘Mr. who” said she 

‘The Man-Mountain.’ 

‘Mr. Tims!—Man- Mountain!’ resumed Ju- | 
lia, with unfeigned surprise. ‘l know of no| 
tuch persons.—How jocular you are to 
night—not to say how ill bred, for you have | 
been asleep, for the last five minutes!” 

“Sweet—sweet Julia!” 

A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 
— 


The following lines, descriptive of a scene 
ina private Mad House, are from the pen | 
ofM. G. Lewis, Esquire. Any cne who) 
can read them, without shuddering in sym-| 
pathy with the poor captive, must havea 
heart dead to every humane feeling. 

Stay, Jailor, stay, and hear my woe! 

She is not mad whv kneels to thee, 

Por what I’m now, too well I know, 

And what I was, and what should be, 

T'll rave no more in proud despair, 

My language shall be mild, though sad: 

And yet I'll firmly, traly swear, 

Tam not mad! I am not mad! 


My tyrant husband forged the tale 
Which chains me in this dismal cell, 
My fate unknown, my friends bewail~ 
Oh! Jailor, haste that fate to tell! 
Oh! haste my father’s heart to cheer; 
His heart at once ‘twill grieve and glad, 
To know, though kept a captive here, 
1am not mad! 1 am not mad! 








He smiles in scorn, and turnsthe key! 
He quits the grate! I knelt in vain! 
His glimmering lamp, still, still I sce! * 


1] His mild blue eyes, how bright they shone— 





His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled— 
| None ever bore a lovelier child— 
And art thou now forever gone? 
And must I never see thee more, 
My pretty, pretty, little lad? 
I will be free—unbar the door-- 
Iam not mad—I am not mad. 


Oh hark—what mean those dreadful cries? 
His chain some furious madman breaks— 
He comes—I see his glaring eyes— 
Now, now, my dungeon grate he shakes— 
Help—help—He’s gone—Oh—fearful woe, 
Such screams to hear, such sights to see— 
I am not mad—but svon shail be, 


Yes soon— For, lo yon—while I speak— 
Mark how yon demon's eye-balls glare— 
He sees me—now, with dreadful shrick, 
He whirls a serpent high in air, 
Horror—the reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my heart, so crushed and sad, 
Aye. laugh, ye fiends—J feel the truth— 
Your task is done—J’:m mad—I'm mad. 


’ 
MEMOIR OF MRS. MARY RAN. 
DOLPH, 


Late of Richmond, Virginia. 


times experience, when stealing unobsery- 
ed at twilight to the church-yard where a 
cherished friend lies interred—they scatter 
fresh blossoms over a turt that has long been 
| kept green by their tears —Yet a proper 
jindulgence of this luxury of surviving re- 
igret, we think ought not and will not be 
| discountenanced either by you or the pub- 
\lic. More especially, if it shall be consid- 
lered, that essays of this description, which 
are calculated to embody images of de- 
parted worth and beauty, have a happy 
|tendency to render giddy mortals thought- 
‘ful and good ones better. Indulgence of 
'regret for the untimely death of the young 
jand meritorious, and of those especially 
| who were recently ornaments of the fash- 
lionable world—may well admonish the 
| young and gay, not to think more h'ghly of 
the duration of wordly blandishments than 
| they ought tothink. Surely the late Mrs. 
| Randolph was one of the world’s bright or- 
naments. Few indeed, of any class in hu- 
man society, were more lovely in their 
lives, or in their death more lamented. Ne- 
| vertheless, in attempting a mere outline of 
| her character, far be it from us, to suggest 
| that she was faultless us she was fair— a be- 
|ing without spot or blemish. No mere mor- 
jtal, although comparatively most amiable, 
{can claim exemption from the common in- 
|firmities of our nature, We correctly call 
her good who is sincere, though not per- 
fect; whose life, generally speaking, is 
‘bright, though not utterly free from blem- 
ish; who moves progressive ly towards vir- 
tue, though sometimes retarded and some- 
|times interrupted. Yet Mrs. Randolph’s 
jintimate associates, and those who knew 
| her longest and best, concur in affirmng 
| that they detected no faults in her conduct 
| or failures in her duty. 
| Nature doubtless was bountiful to her, 
| not only embellishing her fcatures, endow- 
jing he with a gentle disposition, and intu- 








It is now nearly three years since the 
death of this interesting young Matron was 
jannounced in the Enquirer, accompanied 
'by a brief notice of her endowments and | 
| with just praise of her merit. During the | 

time which has since elapsed other estima- | 
| ble daughters, wives or mothers whom we | 
knew worthy of the consideration that they | 
| enjoyed in their respective families and cir- 

cles of society, have also passed ‘that 

|bourne from which no traveller returns.” |, 
Most of these no doubt, have been and will || 
be honored and remembered by near and/|) 


sing into her temperament, modesty, good- 


| ness and genius, but crowhing those gifis 


and propensities by the grant of resolution 
to develope, exert and perfectthem. The 
mind of Mrs. Randolph in short, kept the 
promise of her face; the lading graces of 
which corresponding with those ot her fig- 
ure, if not beautiful, were at least indica- 
tive ofa resulting loveliness, more engaging 
perhaps than beauty itself. In a word, 
from the bud of her youth to the full blown 
expansion of all her feminine virtues, in 
womanhood, she deserved to be, anc she 
was beloved by her intimates, and admired 


\ 


dear relatives and friends, who deplore their 
| premature dissolution, 
* E’en from the tomb the voice of nature eries— 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” — 
| Butat present, for our own part, we do not 
remember any departed female friend who 
was, when warm in life, more blest by the 
bounties of nature and the benefits of in- 


accomplished wife of Peyton Randolph, 


Esq. then and we believe now of Richmond, 
Vir.inia. Our vivid recollection of her | 


neither impaired, nor faded. In underta- 
king to decorate a page of your paper 
by retracing such talents and merits, we 
persuade ourselves, that at any rate, we 
have chosen the most proper vehicle, for 
the diffusion ef female excellence; yet our 
imagination as we begin, seems ‘“‘sicklied 
ost with the pale-cast of thought,” On 
the threshold of our voluntary effort to re- 
cord such impressions of a ‘‘sweet memori- 
al,”” we experience those emotions of pen- 








*Tis gone—and all is gloom again! 





sive complacency, which mourners some- 


struction, than Mrs. Mary Randolph, the || 


masculine faculties and feminine virtues is || 


by all who were acquainted with her, Ear- 
| ly in life, she happily blended useful attain- 
|ments with lighter accomplishments; and 
| her character was soon formed and impro- 
|ved both by the precepts and the example 
|of affluent and judicius parents. She re- 
|ceived every advantage too in riper years, 
|from the cultivated intellect and refined man- 
ners of the best society; often composed of 
eminent men as well as women, who sought 
| her acquaintance and cherished her docility. 
| But she doubtless profited most from her 
own reflection, polished by exquisite taste, 
|and directed by remarkable discretion. 
| Yet the attractive amenity of her manners 
sprang less from the polish of intercourse 
than from the inborn sweetness of her dis- 
position. Her deportment was easy and 
artless, her mein dignified, her converss- 
tion delightful. Her heart was the seat of 

ity and tenderness—exalted by benevo- 
ence and disciplined by self-control. She 
was so exemp in the discharge of every 
domestic duty; that unseduced by the blan- 
dishmeats of the gay world, of which she 
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was occasionally the ornament; she seemed 
engrossed by devotion to her young family; 
and may it be truly said of her, that a bet- 
ter wife, mother or friend, never blessed or 
adorned society. Of this portion of her 
worth we are a competent witness. How 
often have we seen her thus shining with 
unborrowed lustre, serene as the evening 
star, surrounded by blooming children, re-| 

ing in the bosom of her family, the ob-| 
ject of admiration. 













Written for the Port Folio. 
GREECE. 


Cast thine eye abroad upon the plains | 
And pleasant vales of Greece—what meets thy view? | 
The bounteous harvest and the glowing vine, 
Luxuriant fields, rich mellow clustering fruit, 
Where are they now? ‘Che ravaged fields, and all 
The gladness and the gratitude of earth 

Despoiled, and the rising smoke of ruin 

Marks the wild pth of devastating war: 

While on the barren mountain tops—in caves 

Of beasts, behold the native sons of Greece! 

There is the helpless and the aged sire, 

And there the piercing cries of famished childhood, 
There the bloom of beauty dies, the full dark eye 
Of Grecian loveliness, beams faint and dim 
Through tears of unimagined agony! 

And this is Greece, and such the bitter woes 
Which she is doomed to bear, 
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Written for the Port Folio, 
AN ESSAY, 
ON THE 














reason; and adopts those measures which 
|| will lay the best foundation for future bap- 
||piness. She combines patience with de- 
|| cision; love with strictness; :.nd preserves a 
uniform authority. She carefully watches 
|| the developments of reason, and strives to 
give the earliest thoughts of her infant a 
proper direction. She endeavours to in- 
spire love and fear in the young; love—that 
it may hereafter act as a stimulus to a com- 
pliance with her wishes; and fear,—that 
what is wrong may be avoided to prevent 
giving her offence. She brings the will, 


||naturally perverse, into subordination; and 


this, not by crossing every childish desire, 
but by showing why improper things are 


||improper, and by substituting a reasonable 


indulgence in their stead. This is amply 
sufficient for a child who has been taught 
that the experience of its parents is the 
standard of right and wrong; and who has 
never been frightened into obedience by 
bugbear stories. If, unhappily, this last, 
|abominable way of compelling submission be 
| followed, the child will sink into a state of 
frettulness and cowardice; from which it will 
be almost impossible to deliver it. 

| As childhood advances, innumerable in- 
|stances will occur, in which the authority of 
;the mother must be exercised. Be it even 
\so disagreeable, this must never be neglect- 
'ed; for, if disobedience be once suffered to 
| pass uareproved, it will have a license to 
\further transgression. A tender daughter, 








PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 

Uni cequus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.— Horace. 

Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue 
Dic. Quo. 









Section VIII. 
Her proper Character. 
As a Mother. 


Asa Moruer. This is the highest and 
most responsible station in which a woman 
can be placed. Asa mother, she is called 
to the discharge of peculiarly important du- 
ties; and, although it be indispensably ne- 
cessary that she be properly qualified by 
education, she is constituted by nature 
with peculiar feelings by which she will be 




















|while attending a dying mother, has been 
| known to suppress her feelings of anguish, 
jher fear of disturbing a tranquil repose; 
and, when an opportunity offered, to seek 
| relief for her swelling heart, in solitude, by 
| floods oftears. A thousand times more im- 
| perious is the demand for conquering a 
| spirit of extreme indulgence ina mother,— 
\a spirit that gives the reins to headstrong 
| passion, and removes all obstructions from 
‘the road to disgrace and final ruin. If the 
| piteous looks of her fearful child, when ex- 
| pecting its due punishment, move her sym- 
|pathy, and cause a reluctance to obey the 
|dictates of reason; let her think of future 
|infamy settling on her head as one of the 
| effects of ill-timid—of fatal fondness. For 









actuated. These feelings were never found | 
in words; they are like the new name in the | 
white stone of scripture, which is known) 
only to its possessor. All her actions leave | 
the impress of these feelings, and they are 
rough or gentle, according to the prepon- 
derance of the impulsive principle, the 
greater this, the more tender those. 

The mother who is most influenced by 
these feelings will most highly estimate the 
advantages of a good education: for let 
them be as unrevealable as they may, we 
know they urge to the exertion of every | 
means for the happiness of her children. 
And, as happiness depends on true know- 
ledge,—the more capable she is of rightly 
instructing them, the more surely will she 
be able to accomplish her desire. 

It generally happens that a suitable plan 
of tuition for children is only gained by | 
long experience; and yet, the first born al-| 
ways demands the greatest atiention. The | 
evidence of the truth of this assertion will | 
appear, when we consider the influence of | 
the example of the eldest child on the! 
others. To a mother whose tenderness 
looks merely at the present, it is a hard task 
to be severe with her first child; and this is 
one great reason why there are so many | 
spoiled children. The judicious mother, 
however, with no less tenderness than ad 







































; nothing is more true, than that a child capa- 
| ble of understanding the difference between 
'good and evil, has acuteness sufficient to 
notice such behaviour, and a nature so 
awe to wickedness as to take advantage 
of it. 

Conclusion of this section in our next. 


——__ —_—__ 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


The day of thy doom is recorded on high, 
The storm of thy ruinenvelopes the sky! ~ 
For the voices of thousands unite, 


other, submits to the cool calculations of 


\ 


From “The art of Beauty.” 
CAUSE OF FRECKLES, 


You have observed, an hundred times, 
the effect which a strong heat produces on 
a bit of white paper, changing it into every 
shade of yellow and brown, in pvoportion to 
the violence of the heat to which it is ex. 
posed. Think for a moment, and you will 
perceive, that it is precisely the same thing 
which often, during summer, dupples the 
leaves of trees and shrubs with rusty spots; 
|the heat of the sun acting on them, as the 
heat of the fire did upon paper. 

Chemistry explains these effects by Say- 
ing, that most combustible things of the ve. 
getable and animal kingdom have charcoal 
jor, as chemists call it, carbon, for their basis; 
jand the rest of their elements, such as oxy. 
gen, and other gases, being rarefied and 
driven off by heat, the charcoal alone is left 
behind, in a greater or less degree of puri. 
ty, in proportion to the degree of heat 
which has been employed. If all the oxy. 
gen and other gasses have been driven off, 
what is left behind will be pure charcoal 
and black. If the oxygen and other gases 
have been only partially exhaled by the 
| heat, the residue will not be pure charcoal, 
| but will be brown, yellow, or orange, of va- 
\|rious Shades. ‘There is another part of the 
|| processwhich we must explain chemically, 
|| The oxygen, when disengaged from the 
general substance of the paper, or of the 
leaf, by heat, does not all or always escape 
into the air; for if it have a stronger friend- 
ship, or affinity, as the chemists say, for any 
of the remaining elements of the paper, or 
of the leaf, it will instantly combine with it, 
and form a new compound. For example; 
if there be any iron in the paper, or on the 
leaf, the disengaged oxygen will eagerly 
join itself to it, and form the brown sub- 
stance called rust of iron, and no ordinary 
\degree of heat will afterwards disjoin the 
joxygen from the iron. Now, iron being al- 
|most always present in all vegetables, this 
|gives you, at once, a clear explanation of 
the manner in which brown, rusty spots are 
| formed on leaves and fruit during the heat 
| of summer. 

If you apply this to the cause of frec- 
kles on the skin, you will find that it agrees 
in every particular. Theskin has charcoal 
| for its basis, in the same way as paper and 
| vegetable leaves; and if it be exposed to 
heat, it will be more or less partially char- 
red, and coloured spots will consequently 
appear on the skin. Besides, it is now 
| well known, that there is a considerable 
| quantity of iron in the blood, and other 


| 











| constituents of the body; the junction of this 
| with oxygen will form rust of various shades, 
| according to its purity and its mixture with 





The spirits of thousands combine, 

To dash thee in dust ftom thy towering height, 
And thy glory to darkness consign! 

There are murmurs prophetic and loud, 
There are gatherings of nations from far— 

Behold from the north the tumultuous crowd! 
And hark to their clamours of War! 





DELICACY. 


| the disengaged charcoal. 

| Having thus explained the philosyphy of 

| freckles as simply as we could, and the first 
time, we believe, it has been done,, we 
must now try, on principles laid down, the 

| efficacy of certain things which have been 

| proposed, as 

|" Remedies for Freckles.—In the case of ox- 





An Exrracr. 
True delicacy is nothing more, than the 
|refinement of modesty. It is the sensitive 
| plant of woman, which gives the quickest 
|notice of approaching danger, and trembles 
at the bare apprchension of any thing, which 





can injure her honour, her safety, or re- 
|pose. So amiable in itself, one cannot won- 
| der, that every female wishes to be thought 
\in possession of it. Butit isa shy and tim- 
by plant, and least displays itself, where it 

is known to exist in the highest perfection. 


' ygen combining with the iron of the blood 
|or skin, and forming rusty spots, the most 
| effectual remedy will be that which shall 
dissolve this combination, either by laying 
| hold of the oxygen, or by seizing the iron; 
;and of these we have great variety. But, 
previous to the application of any of these, 
| it will be requisite to soften the skin itself, 
in order to allow ‘the remedies to penetrate 
more eflectually, for the freckles are not 
| situated on the outer layer or scarf-skin, but 
|on the second cr middle membrane. Use, 
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or the purpose, for two or three nights, the 

Roman Balsom for the Skin.—Take one 
ounce of bitter almonds, one ounce of bar- 
ley flour, a sufficient quantity of honey: 
peat the whole into a smooth paste, spread 
itthinly on the skin at night and wash it off 
jp the morning. 

The skin being thus prepared for the 
chemical remedies, you may use the fol- 
lowing. If you wish to decompose the frec- 
bles, by trying something that will lay hold 
ofthe iron, then we advise you to try the 

Freckle Wash. —Take one drachm of mu- 
atic acid, halt pint of rain water, half a 
goonfulof spirits lavender; mix and apply 
ittwo or three times a day to the freckles, 
vith a bit of linen or camel hair pencil. 

Inthis case, the acid seizes upon the iron 
snd the oxygen is set free. On the other 
hand, if you wish to attack the oxygen by 
preference, you may try the 

Purifying Water for the Skin.--Take one 
teaspoonful of liquor of potash, two ounces 
dfpure water, a few drops of Eau de Col- 
ogne, mix and apply as before. 

Again, you may sometimes be able to re- 
nove freckles without decomposing them, 
bymerely stimulating the absorbent ves- 
elsof the skin to take them up and carry 
them away, as refuse and rubbish. Any 
mart stimulant will act in this way. 















































































































































The words of the subjoined beautiful ver- 
ssare from an ode, written by Charles 











te “Complete angler,” selected from his 
“Poems on several occasions.”” Cotton di- 
tdin 1687. 


LAURA SLEEPING. 


Winds, whisper gently whilst she sleeps; 
And fan her with your cooling wings, 

Whilst she her drops of beauty weeps 
From pure and yet unrivall’d springs. 















































Play in her beams, and crisp her hair, 
With such a gale as wings soft love; 
And with so sweet, so rich an air, 
As breathes from the Arabian grove. 























Abreath as hush’d as lover’s sigh, 

Or that unfolds the morning's door, 
Sweet as the winds that gently fly 

To sweep the spring’s enemell'd floor. 



































THE PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN?’S 
RELIGION. 


A SKETCH 
































He who salutes every passenger, may 
wmetimes receive an uncivil answer; he 
vbo returns no salutation, or intimates an 










































‘ing, must surely have lost its value, if it 
vill not pass in exchange for so small a sum. 
Enjoying the prime of the day in Septem- 
tlast, about two miles from the city, I 
manced to meet the “good morning” of a 
aa with a cordiality that evidently gained 
a favourable estimation with him; and 

his occupation was before him, and mine 
sunknown, I put ceremony aside at once, 
} asking information upon subjects con- 
‘sted with a farm which it seemed he was 
vating. While he was enlarging upon 

‘opic that was evidently pleasing to him, 
yi I must confess, it had little interest 






























his animation, his wife came to the door|| vest myself of those acquired feelings con” 
with an infant in her arms.—I may have ||cerning death, and the child that lay before 
done her wrong in neglect; but the child ||me, was as lovely and as deserving admira- 
possessed attractions superior to its parents |\tion as when alive, The beautiful glossi- 
at that moment;and asif conscious of my feel- || ness of his prominent forehead, was set off 
ings, the nursling stretched out its hands, | by the fine silky hair that,stretched in a 
and evinced a desire to approach me. I|/ semicircle towards the temples, there was 
learned that it was an only son—the last of|'a transparency in the skin through which 
five; affections that had expanded over all! the blue veins showed with wonderful dis- 
|| others, had called with intensity upon this)! tinctness, andthe budding whiteness of the 
—it was worth all a parents love: I gazed | teeth was discernable between the slightly 
long upon its perfect features, the soft) opened lips; his little hanes were crossed 
blue eyes and full dark lashes; and as 1| below its breast—their beauty had not de- 
pressed my lips upon its face, the balmy|| parted. But the eyes, as I gazed upwards, 
fragrance of its breath was redolent of| gleamed glassy between the lids, through 
health. Ihad won upon the mother’s es-|| their long dark lashes; andas the light flick- 
teem, by my attention to her boy; but a|/ered through the vines near the window, I 
tear that fell from my eye, warm upon the | Sometimes thought that life was returning 
infant’s breast, showed her that while I joy-||to animate the lovely features on which I 
ed with her in the living, I could in deep| gazed. I stooped to press a kiss upon the 
affliction sympathize with her for the dead. ||face—it was cold, and the tears that I 

I know not how it was, but for some time | ped upon it, trickled off as if they had full- 
there was scarcely a mourning that I did jen upon polished marble. As I raised my 
not pass the house in my ride, and the boy, | head from the coffin, my eyes met those of 
though not a year old, had learned to ex-||the mother. We gaze upon the dead with 
pect me. Let those who have not a fond-|/ regret for their loss; we look upon the in- 
ness for children, pass on the other side of || animate corpse of an infant, and mourn that 
| the way—there is enough in life with which || it is so soon snatched away; we dwell with 
| to amuse yourselves; I neither envy them | fondness upon its features, treasure the 
|their capacities for other enjoyments, nor, memory of its beauties, and sigh that we 
would give one of that infant’s smiles of)|can no longer enjoy them. But when we 
|recognition, for all their fancied pleasure. _|| see those whom the bereavement has left 
| The equinoctial rains made sad work |/childless standing by us in the dignity of 
| with my calculations of riding, and it was | grief, the silent cause of sorrow yet stretch- 
| not until the weather became settled that I }|ed before them, we shrink almost with awe 











Coton, author of ‘Virgil Travestie,” and || was enabled to renew my wonted excur- from their presence. Such for a moment 


sions. It was about 3 o’clock, P. M. that 1|| were my feelings. I wished myself absent 
| approached the dwelling of my new ac-||from the scene that was about to ensue; 
quaintance; and as its low roof met my , but the extended hand of the afflicted pa- 
lsight, the thought occurred whether my || rent, satisfied me that retreat would have 
| little blue eyed friend would, after a lapse || been cruelty or cowardice. I pressed the 
lof two weeks recognise his former acquain- || hand of the mother in the ardor of sympa- 
|tance. 1 confess that as I moved towards|| thy, and our tears fell fast upon the snowy 
lhim some little anxiety was experienced | shroud of the out-stretched infant. She 
\that he should give evidence of pleasure at |! leaned forward and buried her face with 
my return. I had furnished my pockets | his in the narrow coffin. ' 

| with some trifles for him, and anticipated Conclusion next week. 
|his pleasure at the reception—the delight || nd 

| with which he would reach forward to catch \ THE MARRIAGE SCENE. 
\them, and the pleasure that would dance || «young, chaste, and Jovely-pleas'd, yet half afraid, 
jin his eye or play around his mouth, as he |! Before yon altar droops a plighted maid, 
\received the tokers of my affection. His || Clad in her bridal robes of taintless white, 

| mother, too, had ever shown so much gra-|/ Dumb with the scene, and trepid with delight; 
tification at my fondness for her boy,|| Around her hymencal guardians stand. 

|that I promised myself pleasure in her de- i Each with a terder look and feeling bland; 

light. And oft she — her beauty-beaming - 

| “Pursuing these anticipations, T arrived,| Dim’ wih uy for happincy gone rt 
_by a short turn in the road, directly in front Pewtpcnnn y Merses“ios panting by her con = 
of the dwelling, without discovering a sin- | 


. 5 Like lilies bending from the noon-tide blaze, 
|gle member of the family. The stopping || Her bashful eyelids droop beneath his gaze; 











|| favourite. 





beyond the pleasure of witnessing 





of the horses in front of the house, I thought |, While love and homage blend their blissful power, 
| would soon bring some one to the door. 1 || And shed a halv round his marriage hour!” 
sani 


| waited several minutes—no one appeared. . Se 
INFANT CORSE. 


If any object which impresses the mind 
with solemn sadness, can, at the same time, 
jpecconies underan arbor of grape vines to| infuse the pensive charm of melancholy 
|the house.—The front door was open, and |! pleasure, it is the innocent and beautiful 
|L entered. The parlor was vacant; as J|| corse ofan infant. When the chill of death 
| was crossing it I saw the door of aside room |; has stilled the pulse of life, and the counte- 
| opened; I turned towards it—and the cause || nance, which had been changed by disease 
| of the unwonted silence of the habitation, || and distorted by distress, has resumed its 
jwas before me. On a table against the || native placid sweetness—then to gaze u 
| wall of the room, rested a coffin. With a || on the lovely features, thongh cold in death, 
single step I was at its side; 1 looked in; it|| is a sight too touching and beautiful not to 
‘contained the inanimate form of my little | awaken all the tender emotions of the heart 

For a moment I turned away in| and soul. 
the agony of disappointment; I looked again|| The fair forehead, adorned with a few 
| —it was too true: and my hopes, childish al-|/ little curls of soft and elegant hair—the 
|most as those I had excited in him, lay || cheeks, though no longer suffused with the 
blighted. As I gazed upon the cold re-|| mest perfect production of statuary—the 
mains before me, my feelings subsided, and |}lips that ed so sweetly in life, with a 
I recovered that tone which the well regu- | light tinge of the coral still remaining, look- 
lated mind never loses. It was but te di-| ing as though they yet might —the 
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neck and shoulders of delicate whiteness 
and firsihed symmetry—the little hands and 
arms, more beautiful in death than life, 
crossed on the bosom that has ceased to 
beat—who can behold such an assem)'age 
of loveliness, without being softened down 


into ten lerness, and trecly bestowing the || 
conseerating tear of aflection and humanity, || 


The rose is more beautiful when its pe- 
talsare but partially disclosed, than when 


expanded to their greatest extent; so the | 


be witres of infancy, checacd in their unfold. 
ings, are lovely in death — Nant. Inquirer. 





. QASENESS, t 


Tracicat Occcngyes.— A letter from a 
Renileman in Kingston, Upper Canada, ta. 
his friend in Rochester, New York, men- 
tions the following melancholy particulars. 
On Friday, the 4th of June, a young wo- 
man arrived in Kingston, claiming to be the | 
wife of a Mr. Willis, a Portrait Painter; but 
he refused to recognize ber as such, and 
advised her to return to Rochester, whence 
she hal cone. Mortified anc heartbroken 
with ius coldness and brutality—for she had 
travelled alone and unprotected through 
many towns of Canada in search of him— 
she next evening procured some arsenic. 
and poisoned herself en Sunday morning .— 
She lived tor afew minutes only after tuk- 
ing the arsenic. The testunoay on ioc 
coroner's inquest proved that her maiden 


name Was Laura Porton—that she had been | 


anulliner in Rochester—that Willis married 
her in the spring of last year, after an ac- 
q¢aimtance of two or three days—and that, 


afew dave after marriage, he set off for Can. || 
: 


nda, taking with bin part of her clothing, 
Ke. and promsing to return or send for 
her.—After waiting a considerable time, 
without hearing fom him, she departed in 
search of him, and her fate on finding him 
was ue above stated. Her funcral was at- 
tended by a number of Canad ans and 
Americans, all indignant at the inhuman 
conduct of her husband .— Telegraph. * 


Ter the Port Folie. 
Iuswer to the Enigma in the last number. 


EB perused your Eniems. again and again, 
When a coscomb by chaner Dcepid; 

That instant a silk-worm occur'd to my brain; 
And the mystery ie solv'd then Lerna, 


Tt gece not abroad, yet ie brought from afar, 
And the maimed, and the poor it maintains, 

The parson, te He, rustic, and twice of the bar, 
It adorns by rte labour and pains 


When nature firs life to the inewet imparte, 


"Pie trae it ie black, and by gentle gradation, 
Purest white it heeomesand then with niece art 


Spine itectf inside out, and thus changes ite station. | 


Aud shen inside ont, sure ite outside is in, 
Till the butterfly burete from its shell, 

And then that is outside which invde hae been, 
Ere which it could ore, taste. and amelt, 
Dorcign Werkamthe following, among many 

other works, are announced in Wilmer's Catalogue 

of May 16, Deverens, a novel by the author of 

Peiham.—Loves of the Ports, by the author of the 

diary of an Ennnye. The New Forest, a novel by 

by the author of Lillah, My Landiady and hee Ladg- 
ere by the authur of Annals of the Parish. 


---——- 





Newpert Mercury.— thie veteran print has 
reached 8 seventy fret year. lie publication was 


‘| Written for the Port Felie. 
LINES. 


| and though precisely similat in ite aim, to one own, 


; a 
ing the work and ite engravings to any (ovr fait 
| friends especially) who may choose to eaamine it; 


' By Mrs. Harriet Muzzy. 


i we new rtheless cannot but hope to awe it liberally 


| patroniee damong the hulies of this city. 

1) eo eemennemen: 

| The Critic.—We regret to learn that this valuable 
And thas ite prop en ; | wal. edited by Wm. Leggett, Evq. bae 
‘Thowch treerbhog ehen the wild winds blow, |, tinued fom a want of patronage. It 
Will closer cling and firmer grow. ) ae 8 spiced and ably conducted work, and deserv- 
I, ed a betier reeeption. 


i The ivy, that throuch sun and storm 
" Tn fadelese verdure twenes, 
Around the Liu ae mayeae form 









| 


And thus the fondly trusting heart, 
Around ieidel choage— ' Mre. Royall. Uhis individual hae been presented 
‘Dhe shock that would ite tendrils part, } by the Grand Jury of Weshington, to the Judges of 
| Must break life's Hebb ar the Ditiviet Coun, upon an indictment ‘as a com- 
Though paveng fears itechor's may move, mon runance!™ 











| Tt slower clings with ewerveless love I en 

\|_ Mise Clara Fisher, clowed her engagement in New 
, PASM tH wee, KAT OF A) |, York, on Monday evening. She neat visite the 
| vs iat woe P*) ee) Canadas, Mre. Harness is engaged at the Providence 


| theatre. 

, spp \ 

PUAEE.ADEDFBIA. |! “Whe Dallstown and Saratoga papers say that a large 
| number of visitors are already at the springs. 
The Yellow Springs in our own vieinity are alrea- 
. oe | dy begining to be well and fahionably attended. 

Academy 4 ne Arts.—The inting of Kine | 

a Fe ¥ . pied | CAUTION, The public must be on their guard 


Alexander and the Stag, by Leslie, poses greatan.|)  * 
imation and expression, It excites the adiniration  SEMHH Counte rfcit five dollar bills on the Bank of N- 


of every vinntor, “The Card players by Verberg. in, America. 
the Dureetors reom, if an admirable painting; so ie = a te - 
| TUE CAPITOL. 


No. 447,en elintrodueme the genine of paint. || 
tog to Orsini, ‘The Holy Family, by Subba, after ! The Capitol at Washing:on is finished 
Raphacl, No. 444, is deserving of minate attention. |' and it is truly a magnificent structure. Rich 
It ie the work of @ master. Huta simple enumers) shrubbery has been well distributed in the 
ee nissan hte cole great enclosure annexed to it, and from the 
in awe the nereasing number of respectable visitors, noble terrace on the west side, the peee- 
| Will any of one citizens decline cxamening and de. Pct includes the greater part of Washing- 
ciding for themeeclves? | ton and Georgetown, ard their lofty and 
-- | picturesque environs, end the river for some 
miles. ‘This scene, at the setting of the 
sun in fine weather, with the profound still- 
| ness on every side, and the aspect of the 
' splendid ecditice, 1s calculated to make a 
deep impression on one who paces the ter- 
race at that hour. The silence, the repose, 





' WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1829. 




















| We reeret exceedingly to hear that great distress 

pervades the manuficturing districts of Mhode Isl. 
and. ‘the Providence Subaltern of the 19th inet, 
eaye the embarrusemente in that immediate neigh 
bourhood for the last ten daya, have had ne parratell 
in the hestory of the Kepubhe. Wethin that brief 
!) period, and within a circle of ten miles, upwards . 

of twenty-five hundred people hove auddenty been the absence of all bustle, form a peculiar 
‘thrown our of employment and there is cand te be Contrast with the movement of every kind 
| Wo prospect of improvement. “This is indeed a ead | and in every quarter, and the din of the lo- 
|| picture, and one which we hope has been evloured gecracy, during the session of Congress 
j{ tow darkly. | tt is wlone almost worth the trouble of the 
y to Washington. — Not. Gazelle. 





| 

| New Woerk.—propowls have been ined for jJourne 

| publoshi ga’ Collection of Addreswa.” delivered on = 

| various public occasions hy Johu D. Godman, M.D, H TO READERS AND CURKESPONDENTS,. 

late professor of Natural History to the Feanktin 1 Rhetorie Nos. 1, Zand 3, with specimens of Simi- 
Institute of Pennsy lvania;—professor of Astronomy lie, Metaphor, and Pe fi . are ived 

[J and Physiology in Rutgers Medical College Ke. We | and shall appear. 

| have been induced to notice this propoved publica | Stanzas by C. R—n and Rodmond’s Song, “My 

| tion, particularly from the subjret of one of the pa!) Gentle Lute” are filed for inseruon, “Where must 

fi pers, which we deem of auficient: ia portance to | the Warrioe Die,” Stanzas by “Horiseo” W, M." The 

j awaken the attention of the community, Ut te eutie! Howe,” Toa Lady, ke. are received, J. Re nent week. 

ij thed A Conetee Vxplanation of the Lnjerioue Ete ets!) “Selections by a lady,” lor which we are muely 

| of Tight Lacing upon the organs and functions of! obliged, as well ava notice of Tales by a Country 

Vhie it will be ads | s-pootmaster, and the couelusion of the deseription 











|! Heepiration, Crreulation, Ke, 
j mitted, by oll whe give the aahject a moments con of the Canned States Capitol, ave with several other 
| le ration, “isa highly important topic, deeply im- articles intended fur this number, unavoidably eruwd 
| teresting to parents and all persons sulicitous fur the | ed out, 

|) health and happiness of youth,” ! 








| MARRIED. 
Farhiens.—A_ correspondent writes us from New|! 

York that as for the “Hou ts" and “Sleeves,” there, || At Kear Swamp, N. C. by the Rev, Wm. Price 
| they beat Philadelphia, Well what have we todo |! aged 80, Mr. William Prior, aged 86, to Miss Naney 
NV withthat? ‘Whey may wear “Ronnets large as ag Elmore, aged $8, and the mether whe gave the bride 
|’ hay stack of sleeves like a Rivhop's fur all we care, 18 aged 80! 
{1 Te te quate enongh, in face rather tee much for ue!! dn this city, Dr. Wm. Ramoey, to Anna, daughter 
to regulate the fashions’ at home, let alone going on!) ofthe late De, James Dantap.—Mr. David Glass, to 
(a Quixotic Crusade among the Ladies of other ey |) Mie Sarah Aun Esler. 

tice - | In Egina, (Greeee,) 2ith Jan, by the Rev. Jonas 
! ss | King, James Bleck, Fey. of Yarmouth, England, te 
| New York Mirrer.—Vhis Jourval eontinnes to, Mise Tereza Macri.of Athens. She ie the prreor 
, Wnprove both in its matter and manner. With the, adressed By Lord Byron, in his poem=— 
j aot number was published a highly finished eopper- |! “Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
| plate engraving of St. Thomas’ church in the eity of | “Give, uh give me back my heart.” 

New York, whieh is certainly exceuted in a stgle uf === = 
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commenerd in June 1753, by James, cher brother of 
Benjemin Franklin. The Messrs. Barter's, who 
have fur a number of years been its proprieturs, are 
gentlemen of cotimable character, and possessed of 
fine claosiral taste; yet the Merenry iv at icast half a 
century behind ite neighbours. We knew of no print 
shat we should better like to see shaking off the dest 
of old times, and making ite bew is a ew suit, 


work hip, superior to any thing of the kind yet |; 
presented in an Aynerican periodical, It is highly |, 
|| ereditable 19 the ta.ents of the artint, as well as to | 


DIED. 
Elrzabeth D. Munns, aged 18, of econsumption< 





|| the enterprize and liberality of the publisher. The! At Frankford, of painful end lingering decoy, 

| typogray-hieal department of the Mirror, is equal to | Miss Annee Whaley. ‘The benevolence and gen’ 
the best executed periodicals in Europe, and deci- || erosity of her nature, joined to an unverying sweet 
dedly nore beautiful than any work published in'| ness of temper, has rendered the death of thie estir 
this country, That we may not be accused vf ex-'| mable young, lady a; cause ef spiversal rpgreb 
ravagant culogium, we will take pleasure in chow. Elisabeth Peareall, aged 17. 
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